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ABSTRACT 

Designed to expose high school students to th^ 
complexities of the bureaucratic structure of the Federal Government 
(especially that of the structure and organization of €he Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and its relationship to triSal, governments) , this 
curriculum bulletin provides a guide for exploring the Federal 
Government's responsibilities to Indian communities established 
through the years by statute. Because Indian peopl-e are subject to 
their own tribal regulations as well as to State and Federal laws^ it 
also provides for- the study of tribal .govern Btent structures. , 
course seeks to help students to learn the origin of" the history of 
Indian policy and understand the social^ economic/ political ^ and 
environmental factors that have influenced it in the past and that 
are at work today. Particular at tfenticHi is directed towar.d the Indian 
Self- Determination and Fducational Assistance Act which places great 
emphasis on tribal government. . Each of the 19 units within the course 
lists. the ma jor concepts to be studied along with an outline for the 
unit. Kat^rials would include ^historical records^ maps^ charts^ 
graphs^ copies of the 0>S. Constitution^ tribal constitution Sy the 
Indian Civil Eights Act of 1968, congress ionzG. records, and pamphlets 
from the Office of the Commissionejr of Indian Affair s* Leariiing 
activities include lecture-discussions, resource speakers, field 
trips, special pro jects, and role' play* . (Author/DS) 



^ Reproductions supplied '.by EDRS are the best "that can be made * 
- _ ^ from the original document. , * 
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FOREWORD 

Dranatic changes in Indian Affairs have occurred during recent years. The 
Federal Govemnaent^s re-defined policies require that Indian .people partic- 
ularly the young, examine newrly. emerging roles^ It is necessary that 
Indian school children study these matters from a historical perspective, 
developmentally, to better understand whzA this transition will mean to 
them and their comuinities. I 

. ' '<> "' 

This Guide was prepared to explain the Federal Government's responsibilities 

» - . * 

to Indian cannunities established throu^ the years by statute. It also 
describes in considerable detail the tribal government structure since . . 
Indian people are subject to their ^ own tribal r^ulations as well as to 
State and Federal laws, 

Of particular inportance in this Guide is the inclusion of Unit 19, /'The 
Tndi an Self-Deteiminatioir and Educational Assistance Act." This law (P,L. 
93-638) now in effect places great .enphasis on tribal government. A move 
which makes it even more urgent that Indian youth' study dif f ^:^ent 
governmental organizations. 

Alt^oiigji it is reconmended that both the teacher and student read the Act 
in its original foim, the major points of P.L. 93-638 have been summarized 
in- a separate section following Unit 19. Dr* Henry E. Rosenbluth, Division 
of Evaluation, Research/ and Develc^ment -of the Indian Education Resources 
Center; prepared IMit 19 and the P^L. 93-638 review* 



TO THE TEACHER: ' 

' ' ■ ■ * ' ! ' ' ' ■ ■ • . 

This Guide caiplenents Oirrici^ Bulletin No. 18.01, "Student Rights and 
Responsibilities, A Focuised Curriculim for Anerican High School 
Students, *V The topics may be presented ini separate units, however,/ they - 
are sufficiently related in content to provide thb Indian student with 
material for meaningful classroom dlsoissicffls as a single course of study. 

Mr. Fred Wilson of Shennan Indian Hi^ School, Riverside, California, teaches 
the course and prepared ^SLic^^Guide. Both he\and many other education personnel 
in the Phc?enix Area have^ t^sn the lead in develqping curriculum materials * 
focusing directly on matters affecting Indian 3^th. 

Hopefully, teachers \rtio use this Guide will se^ to add instructional tech- 
niques and strategies, tailored to their own students. Curriculim content 
in this aiea is scarce and an exchange of such materials among teachers, 
Bureauwide, would be a giant st^ forward. 



Dave Warren, Acting Director 
Office of Indian Education Prc^rams 
Bureau of Indian Affairs ♦ 
Washington, D. C. 20245 



Ray Sorensen • 

Assistant Area Dilator for Education 
Phoenix Area Office 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Phoenix, Airiaona 85011 
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UNIT #11: OONTEACriNG AS A TRIBAL RESPC»EIBILITY 

•UNIT #12: IHU&T lAND-ALDGTMEOT RESPCNSIBIUTr AND THE 
' - ' WINTERS DOdRTNE 

UNIT -#13: EDDCATICN IN THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

UNIT #1^1: THE NATIVE AMEEIICAN INDIAN'S DUAL ROLE IN - 
' • ' CITIZE^BHIP RESPONSIBILITY 

UNIT #15: * NATIVE AMERICAN^ INDIAN URBAN -AND RESEEVATICN 
CEGANIZATICNS 

UNIT #16: THE SEARCH IDR LEADERSHIP IN A DIYIDED SOCTETY 

UNIT #171 TERMINATK^ AND SELF-4DBIERMINATICN 

UNIT #18: CIVIL a^CBTS AND THE NATIVE AMERICAN INDIAN 

UNIT #19: INDIAN SELF-DEIEBMINATION AND IDUCAITCStAL 
ASSISTANCE ACT (PUBLIC LAW .93-638) . ■ 



PREFACE 



Th-is course is designed and developed for the sole pijxpose of ejqxjsing 
students to the canplexLties of the bureaucratic structure of the Federal 
Government , especially that of the structure and oi^ani2ati6n of the Bureau . 
of Indian Affairs and its- relationships to the Tribal Gbvemments of the /i • 
various tribes represented at this school. 

Students vtio enroll in this class, or course, should_have intellectual 
curiosity, maturity of Judgment, ability to select and arrange factual 
material, understand value judgnents, imderstand concepts, principles, and 
be able to speculate on, or develop from speculation, theories which are 
generally provable and will lend theoaselves to solutions that can be used to 
solve many of the current prbblenis relating to the social, econanic, and 
political life of the Native Anerican Indian, both -urban and reservation. 

Tte msLterial in this course is arranged both chrcnologically and topically- 
The. topic unit method gives the student a fiimer grasp of. significant 
movements in today's Indian problems/ 

Bie Study of these' units will be .valuable as an analysis and e?q5lanation of 
human intellectual and physical activities of the stru^le for self- 
determination of the Indian Nation throu^aout history to^velop and maintain 
a fom of govemciBnt, spiritual and cultural, integrity, and the sophisticated 
technology needed to* perpetuate a way of life. • • 
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The future must be built on both past and pr<*sent achievecients , It is essen- 
tial that our Indian youth of today be pvepaxed to assiine the role of leader- 
ship in every aspect of life, especially the responsibility of being 'able, to 
survive in an extremely caiplex society that will grow more caiplex as our 

envirnrargnt amtimies to e;5)and. 

.. • • - * •■ 

As leaders of tomorrcw, the Indian youth of today mast accept the reality of 
chjnige as change occurs, whether or not the change was initiated by thB 
Indian or non-Indian, especially if the ini^CTacticxi results in a dedication 
toward perpetuation of tribal goals and objectives. 




iii 



OBJECTIVES 



Tlirough their experiences in the study of the Structure and Organization of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs the students should: 

!• -Learn the origin of the History of Indian Policy and the different 
ideologies that influenced Indian Policy from the beginning to the 
present. 

2. Broaden and deepen their conceptual understanding of the social, 
economic, political, and environmental factors that have influenced 
tiie development of Indian Policy. 

3. Gain an understanding of the spiritual, cultural, social, and 
hereditary f actoris that are influencing change in the Indian 

environment o£ today.' ' 

? . . 

4. Gain additional information about the xxmiplexity and inter-relation- 
* ships of State, Federal, and Tribal governments. 

-5. Become aware of the threat of termination. through self-determination 
as a result of executive, legislative and judicial changes in govern- 
ment at all levels, local, state and Federal.. 

6. Learn that even ^ though different traditions' and beliefs separate 
people, a number of ccrnxm bonds serve to unify all of mankind. 

7. Perceive the challenges that confront free people in the interpreta- 
tion of democratic principles and practices throughout the world. 

8. Deeipen their appreciation of the. democratic^rocesses . 

9. Study and compare various forms of organizational development 
including tribal governments, especially the executive, judicial, 
and legislative processes for the purpose of self-government. 

» 

10. Be stimulated to broaden their interest in social, economic, politi- 
cal, 'and cultural heritage for the purpose of acquiring knowledge 
and a better understanding of human nature. 

. 11. Became more aware of the various ways man relates himself to other 
. things beyond hiw own being. 

12. Become aware of the bjackground of newly formed Indian organizations 
and Indian Civil Rights and the in^xjrtance of each in his or her own 
environmeiit. ' • 
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13. Become acquainted with the basic philosophies of their forefathers 

' and the factors which* have influenced the thinking of todays Indian 
leaders. , 

14. Develop the critical skills-; of making value judgments, developing 
theories, understanding concepts, and applying principles of prdblem 
solving to better understand todays current problems and issues. 

15. . Develop skills of research. 

16. Develop skills in using- reference materials. ' * 

17. Develop skills in evaluation techniques. 

18. Develop skills of i^oblem analysis. 

19. Develop skills in role playing. 

20. Develop skills in critical reading, speaking* and listening. 



•rationale' 

c «• 

This course is designed as a study of the plan o£ organization of the Bureau 
o£ Indian Affairs and its relationship to the recipients of their services, 
the first American, *The American Indian/* This incliides both the landed and 
landless' tribal groups • . 

Part of the course is deiigned to instill an awareness, 'conprehensior . and 
Imder standing vdthin the student of their responsibility and domii-i' . of 
role at every level of govermpent. The understanding of our deinocratic 
philosophy vhich holds high the freedom and dignity of the individual mist be 
recognized and acted i:5>on by the youth of today's most highly cqpplex and 
economically developed society for the purpose of solving the problems not 
only of today but tomorrow. 

We must understand the fact that the first Americans', 'The Indian," are the 
most deprived and. isolated group of our to"Eal society in our nation. This 
covers every scale of measurement: en^jloyment, income, education s health, 
this condition ranlcs the Indian people at the bottom of our ethnic groups . 
We must also understand l^t the time has long passed when we can disregard 
the structure of the organization that we depend u^xDn to represent and to 
serve us in the social, economic, and .political world that provides us the 
means by \^ich we survive in today's world, 

* * 

That the problems which have evolved over tiie past 150 years cannot be 

solved ovemi^t* 

-» « 

That Tve must have a" general working Icnowiedge of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
as a conponent of the Federal Government* - * 

vi ...... 
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That we must be able to understand the organization and functions of the 
various tribal governments.. 

That as young adults of Native American heritage we must become involved in 
the social, political, and economic growth of the respective tribal groups. 
The commitment must be a personal cause dedicated toward the goal of self- 
determination without tejuiination. This involvement and commitment must be 

on every scale of measurement -vAere the original Americans, "The American 

^ . ■ 

Indian," is concerned. 

For over 20.0 years the Federal Government of these United States has- been 
dealing both "directly and indirectly" with problems concerning the first 
Americans, 'fThe Indian," as a result of Treaties of War, Peace, and Coiranerce, 

Based on the fact that a quasi-relationship exists .between the tribal groups , 
the City-County, the State, and Federal Governments at the same tiiiie, and at 
other times on a one-tq-one relationship between individuals and/or specific 
groups, we must recognize and accept the fact that bath the problems and, . 
. power of the organizational structure is .inherent in the people as a whole • 

In addition to other information covered during the course, general inform- . 
tion will be. dispensed regarding si:5)portive programs and agencies outside 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs that provide both nonappropriated and appropri- 
ated funds which provide direct su5>port to programs designed specifically 
for Indians. These programs and funds play an in^wrtant role in the daily 
lives of the people of the American Indian community per se,* 

Instructional' methods, materials, and content, small group- large group 

> 

lecture-discussion, both external and internal resource speakers, field 
ERIC vii^ , ' ^. 



"^rips, and special project participation. >fa.terials will be improved ain^ 

cor.tir:uoui;ly ce\*eloped froq^vailable Congressional Records, public informa- 
• tion^ arxi phanphlets fran the office of 'the Coimiissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and other govcmaent agencies that publish appropriate information. Role • 
pLjyi;:g and other acceptable methods of instruction approved by the schoor 
vill be used to supplen^t the methods of instruction when the situation 
lends itself ,to ^e program a whole. The use, of historical records^ 
zups, charts, graphs, and any other audio-visual materials that may become* 
a^-ailable- as the course progresses will be incorporated into the course of . 
cy- as required by student needs and requests. 



The theor/, concept, operation and function of both tribal government and 
the Bureau of Indian Affeirs will be introduced and studied using the tribal 
constitutions and the Constitution of the United States as the authority- for 
such studies. , - - . 

In addition the Indian Civil Rights Act of 1968, as amended, mil be provided 
used as a springboard from which students can become involved in discus- , 
Sior*s concerning their own civil, rights, . ' ' 

USIT # 1 A m^Km OF D©IAN POLICY 

Major Corcepts - Students should increasingly: 

A. Becboe aware of the narrative history of the policies of the United 
States toward the Native American Indian- 

3. Develop an understanding of -die chronology and change in the 
development of Indian Policy* 

Outline! of Unit ' ■ 



A. The .Vature of India^ Policy 

3. The Definition l&^^^Indian" Policy 
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C. . An Overview .o£ Similarity and Change .■ . \ . 

■ '. \ • ' ■ 

D. United States Congress and Indian Policy ' - . , 

E. Jurisdiction over Indians . ^ .- ■ ^ : » 

F. Treatymaking ' - . . « * ' 

G. Treaties and Indian Trade 

iH. Tribal Removal and Concentration • 
I.- Indian Policy and Ainerican Life:' The -1960»s 
J. Indian Policy and Anerican Life: The 1970 's " 

UKfIT # 2 THE INDIAN REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1934 (TPUBLIC LAW 383, 73RD CONGRESS 
' * OF THE UNITED STATES) ^ - - 

Major Concepts - .Students shoiild increasingly: 

A^ Become aware of the public law that provided the. American Indian with the 

option of governing themselves. ' - 

• • . » 

Bl Become aware of the need to exercise control over the environment under 
their jurisdiction. " ' • 

C. Become aware of the need to control the erosion and use of the natural 
resources under their jurisdiction. 

. > . 

D. Attempt to fiilly understand the contributions of their forefathers to 

. present day life, culturally and socially. ' > . - . 

E. Analyze the social, economic, and_ political changes that created the 
need for the Indian,,georganizatioh Act of 1934. 

F. Analyze some of the major resiilts "T±iat have occurred as a i^esult of the 
Indian 'Reorganization Act, especially in the area of self-government 
(tribal) . 

G. Atteai^Jt to gain knowledge of human nature, philosophies, attitudes, and • 
factors that led to the developnent of the present day Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

Outline of Unit " . , 

A. The Formation of Indian Policy as Perceived by the Congress of the" United 
States ' 

B. The Administration of Indian Affairs 



C. Crektion o£ the Office of Indian Affairs • . 

. ' ' '- ' ' . ■ '* ■ 

D. . Generalized Evaluation of the Past, and Present Indian Service 

UNIT-ft_3_ GB^ERALIZED. ORGANIZATION OF THE CENIKAL OFFICE OF IHE PRESENT . 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS . 

• Major Concepts. - Students should" increasingly: • \ : 

A. Become aware of the reasoning that led to the _ creation of the Department. 

of the Interior and its structore. 

\ ' , - ■ . . . ^ . . 

B. Become aware of the organization of the Bureau of Indian Affairs as a 
diepaxtment vdthin the Department of ..the Interior. • * " 

C. Become aware of the need for both a .'centralized and decentralized office 
or offices to give" siipport, liaison, "and to expedite matters of state of 
the tribal groiros. 

-. A ■ 

Outline of Ifriit i • < 

A. Responsibilities of the Secretary of the Department of Interior, to the 
Ifa-tive American Indians. ' [ 

B. . Responsibilities of the Caranissioner of Indian Affairs to the Secretary 

of the Department of the Interior- and to the tribal groi^js he serves. 

C. Responsibilities of the' Deputy Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the 
CCHnnissioner of Indian Affairs . ' 

D. Responsibilities of the following staff offices: . 

1. The Congressional and Legislative Staff , 

2. "Ihe Intergovernmental Relations Staff 

3. Policy Planning Staff 

4. Public In^arfmation Staff " . * 

5. Office of Administration / 
. 6. Off ice of Indian Education Programs , . " 

7. Office of Indian Services 

8. Office of Tribal Resources Development 
* 9. Office of Trust Responsibility / 

10. Joint Use Administration- Office / 

• ■ ■ _ ' ■ ^ .-/'■' . ■ • ' 

UNIT # 4 GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF THE AREA OFFICES OF IHE BUREAU OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS ■ 

Major Concepts • Studoits should increasingly: 

A. Become loore aware o£ the need for an area or field type, office that can 
provide almost immediate services to the agencies as tJie need arises. - 



B Become more aware o£ the need for an inteimediate link in coiununications 
*• between the Agency and the Central Office for the pmpose of • expediting 
affairs of various groiips. 

C. Become more aware of the services provided by the Area Office sta:^. 

D. Atteii5)t to fully imderstand the services provided by each section of 
*. the Area Off ices listed below. . ' - — ^ . 

E. ' Functional Organization of the Phoenix Area Office: 

1 . Area Director . 

2. Assistant Area Director > 
• 3. Assistant Area Director (Administration) 

4. Ass is t^t Area Director (Coninunity Services) 

5. Assistant Area Director (Economic Developjnent) 

6. Assistant Area Director (Education) ' i , 

7. Services provided for: . . ^ 
a. Reservation Programs • - /. ; 

«^ "b. Tribal Operations . ^ 

.. c. Programs Analysis . ■ . • 

d. ' Financial Maonagement 

e. Personnel . ■ ■ 

f . Plant Management . ' ] 

g. Property and Supply ' ' . . 

h. Safety ' . " . — ' ■ 

i. . Employment Assistance • - - . 
j . Judicial Prevention and Enforcement Services 
k. Social Services . • ■ 
1. Housing Development - ' * •: 
m. Credit and 'Financing - 
n*. Forestry. ' . , ' 

o. Industrial Development . . ^ 

p/ Land Operations ^ 

q. Real Estate Appraisal 

r. Real Property Management 

s. Roads . ' ■ ■ 

t. Water ■ 

- . u. Boundaries . ^ 

v. . Resourcfes ' , 

w. Education ' ^ ■ 

X. Title Programs Assistance • * 

y. Labor Management Relations ^ 

' . " • . — . -^i^ 

. ■ ^ , ■ ■■ 

UNIT # 5 SIMILARITIES OF BUREAU-WIDE "ORGANIZATION AT THE AGENCY LEVEL 

Major Concepts - Students should incre'asingly: | •' ^ 

A. Became aware of the simlarities of organizational pattems at ' the Agency 
level -diroughout the Bureau of Indian Affairs . ' 



' B. .Become -aware that even though most Agency Offices are organized along 
the same lines ,• functions, staffing and services rendered by the Agency 
may vary from Agency to Agency depending upon the need of the tribal 
l^roups and the geographical region served. 

C. Become more aware of the fact that the more decentralized the operational 
. levels of services rendered, "fhe more the need for a. chain of cbim^d as 
a liaison and ccOTnunicative link between the Agency, Area Office, and the 
Washington, D . C . ^ Central Office . The chain of ccsnmand, the need* for 
expedited services, and an interccaiiiiunicative system of ^ o^ 
necessity not a bureaucratic luxury. 

Outline of Lfriit 

.A. Agency Level Organization , • . 

y . 1 . Office of the Superintendent ■ 

2. - Acinkiistrative Manager ^ 

.3. Natural Resource Specialist 

4. ^Branch of Enqjloyment 

5. Branch of Roads - * 

6. Branch of ]^ibal Operations 

7. Branch of Real Property 

8. Branch' of Forestry (Administrative) 

9. Supervisory Construction Representative 

UNIT # 6 PROBLEMS IN DEVELOPMENTT OF TRIBAL GOVERNMENTS 

I* 

Major Concepts - Students, shoiild increasingly; 

A. Become aware that there are many -different types of problems involved 
when atten^Jts are made to establish a tribal goveirraient. 

•.B. V 'Become aware that there are a mim'Tmmi of fpur different types of tribal 
governments . . 

C. Become aware that when establishing a tribal government one of the most 
important goals is that the foim of government established must bc'Jcom- 
patible with tribal values . 

D. Become aware that the tribal government mist be a government oi^She 
people, by the people, for the people, serving all of the social, 
economic, and political needs of the people for vhidh the government 
is established. 

Outline of Unit . — 

A. Problems ' • 

1. Updating Tribal Rolls ' , ■ - . 

2. Social ijigjrovement i >v 

3. Economic kiittprovement 



4; Political improvement 

5. Establishment of tribal offices and record keeping systems for the 
proper ■ conduct of tribal business . 

6. Development of procedures to keep tribal rolls currents 

7. Create and maintain election boards. \ 
8/ Create and maintain ah absentee balloting system, 
9, Create and maintain a system for settling election disputes. ^ 

.10, Create ^and 4^velbp^ tribal management system. 

11. Tr^in tribal officials and tribal eai^loyees in tribal government. ' 

12. Develop, a system for tribal enterprises . 

13. Develop a. system' of securing revenue and financing of tribal 
govermient operations . ^ , 3 . 

3. Types of' Tribal Govemmeints ' . ' 

1. Representative (Constitutional) 

2. General Council (No Constitution) 

3. Republican and traditional 

. 4. Traditional only (Pueblos of New Mekico - Government reco^iized by 
treaties with Spiain and Mexico) ' / 

■ . - ■ ' ' ' . s" , ' ■ ' " ^ 

UNIT # 7 PROBLEMS IN DEVELOPMENT OF TRIBAL CONSTITUTIONS v ' 
Major Concepts - Students should incpsasingly: 

A. Become aware that any written tribal constitution must be subservient to 
the Constitution of the United States. . ' , 

B. Become aware that the -fcribal constitution may and can contain certain 
implied and specif ic -powers both granted and not granted by the 
Constitution of the United States. . _ . 

C-. . BecOTi^ aware of the steps involved in establishing a tribal constitution 
before it becomes the official document governing the tribal groiip and 
that it contains the specific form of .government, supplemented by by-laws , 
as approved by the people for vAloti it exists and serves. 

Outline of Unit 

A. Tribal Constitutions 

^ < \ ■ .. . «^ . 

1 . Mjst spell out specific powers 

2. Mjst be worded to indicate implied powers 

3. Possibly can be revoked under certain conditions. ^ . 

4. There can be no conflict of interest between the Tribal and United 
States Constitutions 

5. All changes and modifications to the tribal constitution must be 
approved by a majority of the voting members 



B, ^ Steps in Establishing, Tribal Constitutions 



1. Must be voted on and approved by the majority of the voting members, 
of the tribe concerned. . * 

2. Approved by the Agency Superintendent and forwarded to the Area 
Office concerned. , 

3. - Approved *by the Area Office (TDirector) . - "^^^ 

4. Forwarded to , the' Solicitor General , for legal processing to determine 
if the constitution contains a conflict of interest with the 

. . Constitution; o£ the l|nited States.. 

5. - Ihe Constitution is then forwarded to the Office of the Commissioner *'. 

of Indian Affairs for determination of approval. 

6. Forwarded to the Office of the Secretary of ^ the Interior for approval. 

7. Returned through^ the same • channels to the tribal groiq) concerned as 

^ the official document un4^r which tiie tribal government will function 
and becomes the official Tribal Constitution.' 



C. Powers and'^functions of a ttibal government under tJie Tribal Constitution 

. 1. Power to negotiate with local, state, and Federal governments 
2. To en5>loy attorneys' 
■ 3. ' To prevent any sale or lease of land without consent of the tribe 
4. ^ To ^receive and malce recommendations on appropriations "estijnates. for 

the reservations 
5* To nialce assignments of tribe 

6* To' manage tribal economic activities - • . - 

7.. To appropriate fimds . ' / 

8. To levy taxes and license fees - 

9. To exclude unauthorized persons from'' the reservation 
10. To determine tribal membership 

- 11. To regulate , law and order on the reservation 
1-2. To condenin lands for public use > 
^ 13 • To regulate the use and distribution of property - 

14. ' To charter and regulate subordinate organizations and cooperative 

organizations ' 

15. To regulate tiie inheritance of property' and allotted land 

16. To regulate domestic relations 

17. To appoint guardians . • 

18. To encourage arts and crafts , 

19. To regulate tribal elections 

20. To -determine procedures of tribal courts' 

21. To delegate any of the above powers to subordinate officers or 
committees or^xooperatives ^ 

22. To bu^, receive, and manage all kinds of property 
25. To borrow money 

24. To engage in any business \ 

25. , Xo, ^iiake contracts ^ ■ / 

26. -' kTo offer prqperty or income of the tribe as security for loans 

27. To deposit funds in aiA acceptable account' ^^^^ ^ 

28. To exercise any additica^. powers necessary to carry jait;^:^e.j£^ 
• powers (NOUE: Scme^of|^gfesje--p^ approval. 

_^_______ancl^Ojaie^ statutes and provisions 

' contained in-^the tribal document). 
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UNIT # 8 LAW AND C»DER ON IHE RESERVATION 



Major Concepts - Students should increasingly: 

A. Become aware that 4 the power o£ an Indian tribe in the administration o£ 
justice is derived from the substantive powers of self-government which 
are legally recognized to fall within the domain 9f tribal sovereignty* 

B. Become aware* that the resolvement .of any controversy within the legally 
. . - . recognised boundaries of -the reservation under the reservg^ion judicial 

. , < ; system wii 1 ' in general be recognized by the local , state , and Federal 
\ judicial system. • . . v . 

C. Become aware of the fact that any established law and order system must 
be acceptable and function according to the will of the tribal group 
concerned under the tribal constitution. 

p. Become aware of tiie fact that the pattern of the reservation judicial 
system may vary from reservation to reservation according to the needs 
and goals of the tribal^-, group concerned. • ' [ ' ' 

. Outline of Unit " . ' . ' 

A. Committee and Units 

!• Law and Order Conmiittee ^ , " ^ 

' " a. Fish and Wildlife . ' 

B. /Tribal Courts -Judicial System ""^ . 

'1. Criminal Courts 

2. Civil Courts ' ' 

3. Traffic Courts . -'^^ ' ^ 

4. Juvenile Courts ^ • 



UNIT # 9 RESERVATION-STATE RELATIONSHIPS ^ 
Major Concepts - Students should increasingly: 

A. Became aware , that Indian individuals and communities must work together 
with' the local. State, and Federal governments. * • 

B. . Become aware of- the. special citizenship status held by Native Americaii^ 

Indian citizen? who reside on a reservation but are still crtizgns---'^^ 
^ state in which their reservation is located ^ ^ ....J..— -^^""^^^^"^^ 

C Becane aware of special arrangements and- special services available *only 
to Indian citizens. 

D. ' Becane aware of the special role of dual citizenship status that is unique 
only to Native American Indians. * 



Outline of Ijhit - ^ • 

A- Problems involving taxation ^ — 

B/ Problems involv^ in jijdicial juris^^ ^ ^ / 

C* Education programs for American Indians 

D. Constitutional Rights , i^. 

E. The Johnson^O'Malley Act 
~~F...^Dual citizenship status 

g'. Indian organizations established by state and Federal governments for ^ 
7- American*^ndians only / 

UNIT # 10 SENATE HEARINGS AND APPROPRIATIONS (BUDGETS IN GENERAL) 
I>faior Concepts - Students should increasingly: 

A. Be aware that the Congress of the" United States by law nfiist approve 
appropriations of all funds used by the Bureau of Indian -Affairs for 

■ siqjport and services of the tribal groiips' under their jurisdiction. 

B. ,Be aware of the methods and steps taken to 'secure and obtain funds", 

iticliading justification for support of, and services that are ' ' 
rendered to tribal groups. ^ . 

c( Be aware- of the ^act that tribal groups or ' representatives (authorized 
representatives) may appear before the Senate Sub-Canmittee oir Indian 
A Affairs to appeal for funds above and beyond the normal budget already 
appropriated for any one specific fiscal year. 

D. Be aware that vihen. money is appropriated by the Congress to be spent 
for services to tribal groups that all monies -(appropriated monies) 
. must be spent on vfliatever specific project or for the specific reason ^ 
the money was appropriated. 

Outline of Unit 

A. Senate Sub-CoOTiiittee Hearings on Indian Affairs 

B. Jfenbers of the Senate Sub-Committee on Indian Affairs • 

■ • C. Office of Managenent and'.^get 

D. Presidential approv^ of funds for Indian -Affair^ 
^ Special Appropriations • 
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F. Tribal Budgets 
6. Agency Budgets 

UNIT COOTTIACTING AS A TRIBAL RESPO^ISIBILm V 

Major Concepts - Students should increasjai/ly: 

A. Become aware that contracting is a tribal decision- and- responsibility 
that can and does involve many tribal enterprises and institutions. 

^e aware that where contracting, of any. nature' by the tribal administra- 
tion's aceoii5Jlished there must be no conflict of interest linder the - 
tribal powers either Tmp'kied or granted. , - - 

. ^ f^^'^S contracts may or may not require approval of the Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior', depending upon the powers OTnted, 
ijnplied or specified by Cpngressiohal Legislation of -law, or by tribal ■ 
legislation and approved by the tribe concerned. 

V. ' - , ■ • ^ ■ / \ 

Outline of Unit 

A. Reasons for contracting . . 

1. Dissatisfaction with -present stkff 

2. Cont^l of eesraraunit^ education 

3. Curriculum modification CBIA - Ptibiic) 

4. Cultural traditions 

S: Child Welfare - , 

6. - Responsibility - Authority - Power 

7. Self:^ride V - . - : • 

B. Pro for contracting - , ' ' 

1. Parent -involvenient for children 

2. Cohtrol Destiny (Personal - Tribal;) ' ' 
— 3. Preserve community and tribe ' 

-4. Self -actualization of child ' ^ 

5. Program jeiiexibility- CBIA - Public) - ' 

6. Control of money and power 

• 7. Right to fail on own abilities ' * 

8. • Seek private funding 



•» 



UNIT # 12 TRUST LAND RESPONSIBIim AND THE WINTERS DOCIRINE 
>a,jor Concepts - Studeni-g <;hmiir^ -jri^-ropoiTifT-jy. 

A. Become aware of the co^lexity of heirship land and tribal owned land 
as presently exists under law. . ^ 

B. Became aware that the General Allotinent Act, in addition to piecemeal 
legislation, is responsible for creating the con5)lex: ownership laws. 



. -hdiich further complicates Indian Land Ownership. 

C. Be aware that tJie Vidian. Reorganization Act of 1934 '(Th^ Howard-Wheeler 
■ Act) stopped the Allotment Act,^ but did no.t stop the conplex ownership 

proDlems associated with it. * ' 

D. Be aware of the fact that the Federal Government as a soverigh has the . 
responsibility to protect trust lanfds at^^l cpsts. . .. 

. Outline o£ Unit 

A. The Howard-Wheeler Act 

B. Heirship Lands" 

C. ^Tribally own^ lands ^ 

D. Allotted lands 

E. Trust responsibilily^ / . 

F. Water Rights ^ - . 

G. Prior Usage Rights (water) ^ r . ^ 

H. ' Irrigated Lands 

I. Dr y Farmin g Lands . ' 

J. Grazing Lands ^ r ' - 

Forest and Mineral Operations _ / — ^ 

■* * 
UNIT # 13 EDUCATION UNDER THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS ' _._ 

^■ ^'jor Concepts - Studraits should increasingly: 

A. ^ Become more aware that their education is guaranteed by treaty, statute, 

long undisputed practice and policy or policies of the United States. 
Under these guidelines tixe' United States Government has assumed the 
obligation for the education of Native American Indians (federally 
recognized) and has operated schools acc^brdingly since 1819. - 

B. Become aware that there are several different types of Federal schools 
operated for the educational welfare of the Native American Indian youth 
and adults . . . 

"... ■ ^ ^ ^ 

C. Become aware that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has the major responsibi- 
lity of operating and supporting educational- systems for the betterment 
of the Native American Indian citizen. 
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j)\ Become aware that the Bureaii of Indian Affairs also has the responsi- 
bility for the support and conduct. of Adult Ir^Bn 'Edijtaiion Prograins. 

Outline of Unit - . . ;\ . > - 

A. Guidelines for Indian Education . , ^r- * V '.rv-v^ , . 

1. Treaties y . ■ . ' ' ' '''■x"::^ - \ 

• 2. Statutes - Laws [State - Federal) • \ ''^ ' . ' i 

3. Practices' :' ' - • - ' - ■ -^'f \ 

"4. Policies ' • i 

B. Types of Federal Schools . , .• . / T 

1. Off -Reservation Boarding Schools CElementary and High School)-. ■ . ^ •* 

2. Technical and Vocational Schools '• \ ;\ 

3. Institute of American Indian Ar.t^ - ' ^ , » . ' • ^ 
•. 4 . Regular Day Schools « ' , 

5. Trailer Schools ' 

6. Coraniunity Colleges * - - 

a. Navajo Comiiiunity College <-/ 

b. . .Haskell Indian Junior College - • , * , ^ " 

7. Southwestern Polytechnic Institute (Indian) • 

C. " Adult Education . ■ 

1. Pre-natal Courses . . ' 

2. Farming " , '. . . " 

3. Home Economics ' ' - . 

4. Judicial and Law Enforcement Programs ■ ' 

5. On-the-job Training ' ' . \ "' *^ - 

UNIT.# 14 IHE NATIVE AMERICAN dIdIAN/S DUAL ROLE IN CITIZENSHIP KESPONSIB^I^TY 
Major Concepts - Students should increasingly: / . •' 

A. Becbme aware that every Native Anerican^ Indian. holding tribal status or is 
federally recognized, has a responsibility. to the local,- state, and federal 
" cOTDnunities as %rell as to their canmunity xm the reservation. [ v , 

-^ ^tline of Unit ; . • ^ . - , 

A. ' Should becOTie involved in community affairs 

B. Should vote iji eveiy election, if eligible under law. 

C. To serve as a meanber of a jury if called upon to do so, if eligible under* 
. law, . , - 



D. To take pare in all ccranunity affairs . 

E. To help develop programs that are beneficial to the entipe^anmiunity in 
■vdiich they live. 

X . - ' ■ 

UNIT # 15 NATIVE J\MERICAN URBAN AND RESERVATION ORGANIZATIONS 

yiz-ior Concepts - Students should increasingly: \ 

A* Becoane aware of the various organizations and programs that are 

established for the sole purpose of serving the Native American Indian 
population both on and off the reservation. - - 



Outline of Unit ; / 









A. 


Public Health Service - 




B. 


Conmittee of One Hundred CA National Advisory ComiiitteeJ 




C. 


Economic Development Program ; ' . . 




D. 


Bqjloyment Assistance Act on the Reservation 


■ / 


■E.- 


Economic OH>ortunity Act (for those eligible). 


-I 


r. 


Farmers Hsxae Administration (for those eligible) 




G. 


Governor's Interstate Indian Council 




H. 


Health-Education and Welfare (for those eligible to receive benefits) ' 


J- 


Johnson 0?*felley Act / _ 










J. 


Manpower Development Training Act (for those eligible) 


■ * J 


K. 


National Congress of American Indians . 


L. 


National Gotaicil. on American Indians ' • 




M. 


'National Tribal, Qiaiime^ Association 




N.' 


Social and Rehabilitation Service (for tib,ose eligible) 




0. 


Social Security Adniihistration (for those eligible) 




p.. 


Urban Indian Centers 











IBiUT #-16 THE SEARCH FOR LEADERSHIP IN A DIVIDED SOCIETY 



Jfejor Cpncepts - Students should increasingly: 

A. Become aware of their responsibility to assume the role of leadership 
tovinsure perpetuation of -self-government, protection of cultural 
achievements and their Indian heritage.- . 

B. Become aware that' the leadership effort must be dedicated toward the 

. social, economic, and political progress of* all Native American Indian 
gipxjps as a vSioI^ 

• Outline of Unit ^ - ' 

"A. Leadership Qualities 

» ■ . ^ . 

I. /Hc)nesty - ' ^ * - " . 

^\ .2./ Open-mindedness • ' * . . r..;. 

'"3/ Initiative;.-- 
4'. ' Decisiveriess ' 

;-5*^ Enthusiasm ^ . 

/ 6. Courage " ' 

/ 7. A .fundamental religious background ^ ^ 

8. ^ Resourcefulnfess 

.B. Essential of Leadership 

1. Qood judgement . • . - , 

2. Ability to make d^isions based on fact: 

3. Ability to plan am see ahead ^ - 

4. Fairness in dealing with others 

5. Ability to accept criticism vdthout resorting to anger or violence 

6. Sound judgment of men aiid events . ' 

7. A isincere- liking for people of all kinds ' : 

'8* A willingness to accept -responsibility ' • . • 

9. Be man erpagji to take the blame for thiiigs when tJiey go wrong 
without passing the biick. ^ 

10. Try not to be prejudiced ^ ^< 

11. ' Develop a'Hesire to accept facts, listen to fapts, and usje the facts 

to your' best advantage for the good of the people 

UNIT # 17 TERMIMTIQN AND SELF-DEIH?NII>^ ■ 

.» * ' ■ . ' * ' . 

' >fejor Concepts - Student^ should increasingly: 

A. Became aware of ^ the definition of the words, "teimination" and **self- 
deterndriation" as applied to the federally recognized tribal • groups of 
Native American Indians. ^ 

B. BecOTie aware that only throug^i decisive Indian leadership can self- ^ 
detenninatioh e:^ • 



Outline of 'Unit ^ * 

."' ' "' '' . ■ ■ \ 

A. Indian leadership 

B. Indian, Programs f or Iridians /• ... 

C. Self-Govemnent * ^ 
•D/ 'Preservation o£ Cultural Heritage 

E. Preserration of Indian Historical Heritage . ' 

F. Indian Preference in Biployment . in the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
■ Tribal Enterprises • 

- ' , ' ■ - '■. ^ ■ - ' ■ ■ ■ ' - ■ ■ • \ 

G. Indian Education : 

H. . Indian Social,^ EcoTK^ 

UNIT #18 ''CIVIL RI(3HTS AND THE NATIVE AMERICAN INDIAN 

Major Concepts - Students should increasingly: ' 

A. Became airfare of the Indian Civil Rights Act of 1968 as amended. 

■" ' '*'.-, ■ ■ o ■ ■ ■ ■ . • 

B. Become aware that ^under t3^e Civil^Righ and the Constitution of 
the l&iited States the /Indian ci-^zeh holds a unique staiiis under law, 
vSiere his; civil ri^ts; are involved. ' ; 

Outline of Unit ^ ^' V'. ; .V..'. -v ^ 

A. No Indian tribe in exercising powers of self-govetiiment will or shall 
violate any of the individual ri^ts guaranteed by thp Constitution of 
the Iftiited States. * 

f .■- • . »■ ... jft; ; ' - , 

* - ■ . . ■ 

B. No Indian tribe in exercising pcwers of self -gov^:TimCTit shall: 

1. Make or enforce any law prohibiting the free exercise of 

religion, ^ or abridgiiig the fceedom of speech, or the press , ' 
or the right of the pseople to assemble pe^ceSabl)^;, and to 
^ . petition for the re^:^i5 of grievances. 
- 2. Violate the ri^t of l3ie people to be' secure' in their ' . ' 

- persons, houses, papers^ and, effects against unreasonable " 
search' Or seizxires, nor iissiie waa^^ t^jon probable cause, 
^ sijpported by affinnation, and pai^ - 
^ place to be searched and the person br thjlig to be seized. v 
55^ .Subject any: person for the same offense 'to be put twice in .-' 
■ ^. „• ■ ' jeopardy. ; ;V .;, . ^ . - . - 

. -V ^« 'Ganpel any person in a cxiraoiial case to be "a witness against 
' .himself. ' ' '. ■ " * 



$• - Take any private property 'for public use wil±LOUt just condensation. 
67" "T5ehy "to^'a^ 

public trial, to be" infomed of the nature of tJie accusation,, to i>e 
confronted with witnesses against him, to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses ,in his favori, and at his own expense to have' the 
assistance of counsel for. his defense. 

7. ; Require excessive bail, ijppose excessive fines, inflict cruel and 

, unusual punishments, and in no event inqxDse for conviction of any one 
: offense any penalty of punishment greater than iniprispnment for a- term 
of six monliis or a fine of $500, or both. ^--^ 

8. Deny to any person- within its- jurisdiction th^ equal protection of its 
laws, or deprive any person of liberty or property without due^ process 
of law^. " ' ^, 

9. -. Pass any bill of attainder or icx-post facto law. 

^. Deny to any person Recused of an offense punishable by jury of not less 
than six persons. 

NOTE : The Indian Bill of Rights covers all federally recognized 

Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut tribes, bands. Pueblos, coiranunities , 
villages, and. rancherias vdiich carry on any self -government- 
function. v 



UNIT 19 IhOIAN SELF-DETEPMltolON AND* HIUCATIcInAL ASSISTANCE ACT CPUBLIC 
LAJf 93-638, 93rd CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES), ' . 



tfaior Concepts ^ Students shoiad increasingly: j *^ - 

A. Become thoroughly acquainted with the law that strengthens tribal 
^' governments internally as well as establishes a sounder relationship 

"between Indian people and non- Indian coimminities i 

. ■ r _ ■ '. ■■ ■ . " ' . ■ • . 

B. Becc^e aware of the need to better prepare themselves for managerial 
(leadership) positions in their respective' tribes and/or local 

comniuriities * ^ . ' . . 



C, Become aware of tlib new lesponsibilitie^assumed tjy^Indian'^ibes to 

exercise greater control in fiscal manageanent. 

• . ■ . . ' . - ^ ■ . ■ .■ . . s ^ ^ ■ • 

D. Become laicjwledgeable^f thfe opera^ of stsfte governments, local 
govemments and public sdiool systems with vSiich they raayi^work on 



common educational problems. 

E. Become aware of the requirements ^nder the law for specialized skills 
needed by tribes for contracting pixrposes. 



Unit Outline: 



A. Review and discuss the law; its"regiaations. 



B'. Prepare certain reali^jtic- cases lAidi may fal!L under law said 



indicate how the- law may be sqiplied. 



_i _C As a Native Arorgtcan pei^ 'explain how the laitf is an advancement over 

previous, legislation and in what ^^rays it can be in5)roved ot ^(odified. 

' .* ■ ^ - • . 

INDIAN SELF-DETERMIN/VnON AND EDUCATIONAL ASSi'STANCE ACT 

(PUBLIC LAW 93-638) 

Just before Christmas, the Congres^ passed, and on January 4, 197S, - 
President Ford signed the Indian Self-Oeterrm.na.tioa andJ>iucational • 
Assistance Act. Hiis law,>dil have , far-reaching consequences for Native 
Merican people since it provides tribaT governments with greater control 
over the destinies of their constituencies including new regulation powers 
,over -federal'^.appropriations,- It is vital that young people examine this 

law carefully since as future leaders; in their home communities, they will 

/ / . ' \^ . ■ ■ - ■ 

be armed by law with self governing powers never achieved before by Native 

. ^. _ ' ■ ■ • ■ . ■ ■ - . , ■ - •* 

American Tribal governments. 

In its preamble to the Act^^e Congress stated the following intent: 

■ ' * " . ■ ■ " ■* ■ - 

'.^v- 'T^o promote raaximiSKlndian participation on the government and 

educatipn of the Indian people; to provide for the Indian 

people;; to provide for Jhe full participation of In^an tribes 

in programs and services conducted by the Federal Government 

■ • t . ■ ■■ . ■■ * 

* ,-^for Indians and to encourage the development of the human 

resources o'f the Indian people; to establish a program of 
assistance to !iipgrade Jtodian edtcation; ' to suj^rt the rijght of, 

• Lnciian citizens to control' their own educational activities; to ^ 
.train professionals in Indian Education; to establish an Indian 
youtl}^ intern program; and for. other pinposes^^^^ 



ft 



"Sinc^it was the purpose, o£ the Congress to hand greater authority over to 
tribal goveminents-4n ^^lementing the lair, it is in^xDrtant to review some 



of the definitions used throughout ^le^eict. 

SEC. 4. For the purposes of this Act, the tem-- 

■ -., ■' I ■' ■ ^ . 

* fa") "Indian" means a person v3io is a mKifcer.of an lndiaii tribe; V 

Cb) "Indian tribe" means any Indian tribe, band, nation or other organised 
group or coannmnity , including any Alaska Native viXl^ge or regional 
or village corporatioir*efe defined in or established pursuant to, the 
Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act (85 Stat. 688) \ih±ch is recognized 
as eligible for the special programs^ and services provided by the 
Iftii ted States to Indians because of theiir status as Indians; 

«. * ■ " 

\ ' -C * * - 

(c) ^Tribal organizatioiL" means the recognized goyeming body of an 
IndiW tilbe; a^^ 

^^ is controlled, sanctioned, or chartered by such governing body or. 
v^ich is democratically elected by the adult menbers of the Indian 
coimnunity to be served by such organization and^iSiich includes the 
maxiraun participation of Indians in all phases of its activities: 



Provided , that in any case vdiere a contract is let or grant made to 
' an organization to perform seryices^^b tiian one Indian 

tribe, the app r o val of each such Indian tribe shall be a pre-requisite 
to the letting or maldng of 5uch contract or grant 

The law iridudes two main. parts called 'Titles"; „. 

Title I, the. Indian Self-Deteunination Act, includes many provisions 



for ^Strengthening Indian control over education for- Indians. / Title I ■ 
als6^ includes .provisions relating to health care, and to strengthening 
Indian Tribal govemmentsV . '\ - ! 

Title II, the "Indian Assistance part deals entirely with -strehgthening 
education for Indiansr • ■' • ? / 



Regulati9ns governing the ways both titles will be applied were written . 
durxng 1975 and were published in the Federal. Register on November 4, 197S 
to become effective on December 4, 1975. These vegulatibns having been 
ebxznrined cccpefutZy by the pid>tic are ricw in effect. 

The Act pfficially recognizes the central iu^x^rtance of Indian tribal 
' .\' ' ' • . • ■ -i' ■ ' ■ - • 

governments and of Alaskan Native Village governments. It also xecognizeis 

the in^jortance of other tribal organizations ,, such as Indian school boards — 

.that usually derive their kuthority from the- triba! governments. 

' ^Title i requires 'the Secretary of this Interior to' contract with Indian 
;; tribai govei^dfients" who want to of -the 'sGhpo^^ • * ^ 

for their own (diildren. 

. Title I allows the Secretary of the Interior to 'Hiake grants to ^ribal - - v 
governments to inprove their iianagement abilities 'With the object of 
becoming prepared to manage their Qwn schools. A tribal gove;Tiiment can/ 



-also use the nKsney ft^ such grants 3s matching shares for any other ' 
; . Federal grant program that -^uld help strengthey the tribal government , 
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Along with, greater, authority, the tribal governments now must share ■ 
increased responsibility for managing fiinds. They must assure fair and 
uniform services to all Indians \Ao are'^to :be benefitted by contracts of 
grants imder the new Act • " I 



ib this respect, Indian tribal governments receiving contracts or grants 
xmder thfe Act iiiust; report to the Secretary o£ ;die Interior, at the end of 
each fiscal year, cas; how the^'ifunds were losed.^ 

y""" -^i^ :. ■ ■ ■ ^' ' ■ ' ' ' • • ■ , . .' . . / •■ 

The Act .^Li^ that npne of its provisions will iii5)air Indian tribal - 

■ f. »".*'•■•■•' X. . * ' ' 

sovereign: comniunities; or will lead to any termination of existing trust 

•. . ■ - ■ ■ ' ^ * ' - • t - , . . ■ ^"^ 

responsibilities of the Federal government- tcs Indian t^^ 

^ Title II r The Indian Educat^^ that a trib al . • 

government contracting with a public sphool district' under the Johnson- 
0»Malley Act must, submit an education plan to the Secretary of , the Interior, 
stating the educational obje^ct^jjes for the Indian students. It also 
requires that iif-:^^ 'school diistrict afiected^ t^^^^^ proposed contraict, 

the -local school board governing the school district must either have a 
majority of Indian menbers, or else m^is^ have an advisory cdmnittee of ^ 
parents of Iikiari Students of the -school distr^ 

The governinent recognizes that ^ the local pijblic school . districts may need 
--financial'' help to educate lar^ numbers of Indian students. ^Title- II 
contains numeroxis prociedures^^ v^ use of fimds to 

assume this responsibility, incliiding new catistnictiori. . ^ 



As you can see, PL 93-638 changes Federal policy regulating management 



decisions for Indian education. It offers tribal governments several 
^LnqxJrtant methods for strengthening their management abilities. 

• • ^' • ■ ■ ^ ■ ' --^ ' • 

The "Indian Self -Determination and Educational Assistance^j^^' was intro- 
duced, in Congress "after a careful review of the F^'erai Government's 
historical and legal relationship with, and resulting responsibilities 
to American Indian people."^ " 

" ■ - ■ ' 

In a Declaration of Policy, the t^ongress under Section 3 .of the Act^under-: 
scored its position as follows: ' 

(a) The Congress hereby recognizes the obligation of the United States- 
^ to respond to thg strcmg expression .of the Indian people - for self- 
determination by assuring maximum Indian participation in the d;Lrection 
of educational as well as; other Federal services to Iridiain communities 
so as^ to render such services more responsive to the needs and desires 
bf^those communities. : - ^ 

Cb) The 'Congress declares its commitment to tiie. maintenance of -the TedeTal 
Govemn^nt's unique and continuing relationship, with and responsibility 
to- the Indian people through the establishment of a meaningful Indian 
self-detepnjnation policy vdiich v^ permit an orderly traiisition from 
Federal "domination p£ programs for and services to Indians- to effective 
and meaningful participation by the Indian people^i^E^ the planning, 
conduct, ■ and'administration of those programs and seiidc . ; 7" 



i 



V 




(c) The Congress declares^ that, a major national; goal of ' the IMlted^ Sf ates 

"... ' ' • J' • 

• ' to provide the quantity and quality of educational services 'an<j" -". 

•opportunities which will p«Qinit Indian -dlfldfen to compete and excel 

in the life areas of theJrLchoice, and to achieve the me^isure of ' 

_^ self-determination essential to their social and econ6niic well-being 



V 
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